MURDER   IN   MARSEILLES

Enlistment quotas were bound to fall between 1935 and J939-
It was necessary to forestall this inevitable calamity.

Hitler's reaction was again immediate and natural but
rather more drastic than a sore throat. He took the occasion
to perpetrate the third great detente. He announced the exist-
ence of a German Air Force and inaugurated conscription.
Surely this was more than British complacence could
condone. It was not. Actually Hitler had merely shocked the
world by giving public validity to a secret the world shared.

Notes passed between London and Berlin, assurances were
exchanged and on the evening of the i8th March Eden de-
clared that ' in the work that lies ahead of us in the capitals
of Europe, our faith in the collective peace system must play
a prominent part *. The next day it was announced that the
arrangements for the visit were to stand, but that out of
deference to French feelings Eden would cross the Channel
in advance of Simon and meet French and Italian represen-
tatives in Paris first.

By the rime this courtesy call had been carried out France
and Italy had sent in yet another of their stern protests to
Berlin against the unilateral repudiation of treaties, while
Sir John in a crowded and anxious House made a statement
precise but wholly uncommunicative. Old George Lansbury
pleaded that the peoples of the world asked only for peace
and that this was the most anxious week since August 1914.
Mr. Maxton and Colonel Gretton, diehards of the Left and
Right, who ironically enough sit next to each other in the
Commons, both agreed from their respective viewpoints that
the visit of the Foreign Secretary and Lord Privy Seal to
Berlin was so much waste of time. All through, Mr.
Baldwin's feet were up on the dispatch case; his eyes were
shut. He symbolized benevolent and tired neutrality.
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